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SHICKSHACK IN ROMANCE AND IN REAL LIFE. 



(DR. J. F. SNYDER) 

Shickshack was an Indian chief; a historical character 
in the annals of the Sangamo country of Illinois. He 
was first revealed to the literary public, and immortal- 
ized, in 1899, by Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood in one 
of her charmingly quaint little novels entitled, * ' Spanish 
Peggy, the last one emanating from her brilliant pen 
before her sad death on the 26th of December, 1902.* 

As some readers of this paper have perhaps not seen 
that remarkable historical romance, it may be permis- 
sible to present here a brief synopsis of it, not in the 
spirit of criticism, but as illustrating the free license 
and broad latitude claimed by writers of fiction when 
dealing with history. 

The scene of the story is laid at New Salem (now Old 
Salem), a pioneer settlement on the south bank of the 
Sangamon river, two miles southeast of Petersburg (of 
today), the county seat of Menard county; and the period 
of its commencement is about the year 1829. All the 
principal actors of the drama are introduced at once in 
the first chapter. After the night has set in, a long 
lanky youth, about twenty years of age, is disclosed 
lying prone on his stomach on the littered floor of the 
cooper's shop, in the flaring light of burning shavings 
in the spacious fireplace, reciting his daily lesson in 
Blackstone to the village school .teacher seated nearby 
on a barrel. The name of the elongated youngster on 
the floor is Abe Lincoln. He had tried selling goods 

♦She died from Blow exhaustion caused by cancer. 
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there, but failing in that was aspiring to become a law- 
yer. Presently his recitation was interrupted by the 
entrance of two grown boys about of his own age, one 
of whom was **Slicky'' Bill Green,* the son of an old 
settler there, and the other a visitor from Jacksonville, 
HI., named Dick Yates, who was introduced by Slicky 
Bill to Abe. Yates, seeing the copy of Blackstone, 
informed Abe that he was attending Illinois college, and 
intended, after graduating, to study law; whereupon 
they jokingly agreed to try their first case together. 

Abe, who had arisen from the floor, replenished the 
fire with more shavings and blocks to keep up the light. 
Just then the voices and laughter of girls were heard 
in the darkness outside, and, the door opening, Nancy 
and Ann Rutledge with four other linsey-clad girls 
entered and found seats on a long bench near the wall. 
At that time the Rutledge family were running the vil- 
lage tavern. The mirth of these young folks was sud- 
denly hushed upon the hasty entrance of a little swarthy 
lame girl followed by a vicious, hideous, old hag striking 
at her with a crutch, but who fled when Lincoln bounded 
to the door to protect the little cripple. He had scarcely 
closed the door when it was again thrown open by a full- 
blooded Indian dressed in buckskin, with gun in hand, 
and a full game pouch, who walked in followed by a 
stout white boy, also with gun and game pouch. The 
Indian was Shickshack, who some months before had 
established himself in a cabin he bought, or built, in 
New Salem, subsisting by hunting and fishing. As 
related by Mrs. Catherwood, he was a Sac chief who 
had left his tribe, and married Sally, a white woman, 
at Belleville (presumably in Canada), who had with her 



♦William Graham Green, who was born in Tennessee on January 
27, 1812, and was brought to Illinois by his parents in 1820. He passed 
the balance of his life in Menard (formerly included in Sangamon) 
county; was a successful farmer, trader and financier, and an early, 
faithful, friend of Abraham Lincoln. He was familiarly known to the 
public as "Slicky" Bill Green, because of his natural shrewdness and 
keen business tact. He died at his home in Tallula, (Menard county), 
on the 30th of June, 1904, aged 82 years, 5' months and 3 days. 
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Antywine — ^his present hunting companion — the son of 
one of her former husbands. After that marriage, in 
one of his hunting expeditions on the Platte river he 
there fell in with another hunter, Don Luis Lorimer, a 
former Governor of Louisiana, the association resulting 
in their close mutual friendship. Don Louis died, confid- 
ing to his Lidian companion his only child, a young 
daughter, and her patrimony, a lot of gold coin. Shick- 
shack's household then comprised Sally, his wife, Anty- 
wine, her step-son, and the young Spanish orphan. For 
the latter Sally conceived a deep aversion, and by her 
brutal treatment seriously lamed her. The physician 
employed by Shickshack to repair the child's injury was 
undoubtedly a quack ; for besides providing a crutch for 
the little patient he fastened upon her disabled knee a 
wooden '^peg leg," by reason of which she gained among 
the villagers the sobriquet of ^'Spanish Peggy,'' but 
few knowing that her real name was Consuelo Lorimer. 

While the promiscuous assembly in the cooper's shop 
was condoling with Spanish Peggy the patter of horses' 
feet was heard rapidly approaching, then halting at the 
door. On throwing it open two horsemen were discerned, 
one was the mail carrier, the other a well-dressed stranger 
who had a dark complexion. That stranger was evidently 
known to Shickshack, as immediately on coming into 
view the Lidian, with a wild war-whoop, rushed at him 
with drawn hunting knife, but was restrained by Lincoln 
and the other boys from striking him. 

The next morning the stranger introduced himself as 
Don Pedro Lorimer, formerly a wealthy sugar planter 
of Cuba, but now a political exile endeavoring to arouse 
in the United States a sentiment and movement for the 
acquisition and annexation, by this country, of Cuba; 
and the following evening he delivered a lecture on that 
theme at the school house. But Shickshack informed 
Lincoln that the fellow was a fraud, a New Orleans 
gambler who had learned from Sally that he, Shickshack, 
had the orphan's money, and was scheming to gain pos- 
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session of it by artifice or force. He feared the scoundrel 
might kidnap Peggy and hold her until ransomed by 
payment of her fortune. And his fears were well 
grounded. That very night when Peggy ventured out 
from the cabin in the darkness a blanket was suddenly 
thrown over her head, and she was lifted to the front 
of a horseman who applied spur to his nag and dashed 
down the Boardstown road at full speed. Antywine, too 
far away to render assistance to Peggy, seeing her bold 
abduction, bounded down to the river where he seized 
a skiff and shot down the stream with the intention of 
intercepting the fleeing horseman by a near cut-off. Eain 
now added to the dismal darkness of the night. Quickly 
tying up his boat, near the mouth of Rock creek, he clam- 
bered up the steep bank, and on gaining the road fell 
over some object in it that seemed to be alive. It proved 
to be Peggy. At that point her captor ^s horse stepping 
in a chuck-hole had, in partially falling, thrown her 
headlong in the soft mud. Don Pedro dared not stop 
to recapture her, as he heard behind him the clattering 
of horses' hoofs in keen pursuit. There was conveni- 
ently near by an old deserted cabin, in which Antywine 
placed Peggy, sheltered from the storm. Just then two 
horsemen, Abe Lincoln and Shickshack, went swiftly by 
in the darkness. 

But Don Pedro eluded them. Returning at gray dawn 
they were halted at the cabin, to take charge of Peggy, 
by Antywine, who rowed his skiff back to the village. 
The spring, summer and autumn passed without inci- 
dent, or much change in any but Peggy, who recovered 
from her lameness, discarded her crutch and peg leg, 
and developed into a beautiful maiden of sweet sixteen. 
Abe Lincoln was busy every week day at land surveying 
with Antywine as his chainbearer. 

One day in the following winter Shickshacl. appeared 
at the school house door at the closing hour, and when 
Peggy emerged therefrom he hurriedly took her in his 
arms and carried her away. He had just learned that 
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Don Pedro Lorimer was at Clary's Grove, two and a 
half miles from New Salem, and apprehending another 
attempted kidnaping of his ward, determined to take 
her to Dick Yates at Jacksonville for safety, a journey 
of over twenty-five miles. It was the memorable '^winter 
of the deep snow,'^ 1830-31. Night soon set in, and with 
it came a furious snow-storm, and the temperature fell 
to below zero. He struggled on in the midst of a wide 
prairie until the depth of the snow rendered further 
progress impossible. But he had reached a great hollow 
log which some years before had been a large lone tree 
and noted landmark in the prairie. Setting Peggy down 
in the snow he drew his hunting knife and cautiously 
entered the dark cavity. A savage snarl and yelp fol- 
lowed, and he threw out a dead wolf. Then a cub wolf 
was thrown out after its mother, and Peggy was installed 
in their warm bed. Shickshack sat just within the wide 
opening of the log to guard against expected intrusion 
of other rapacious beasts. Peggy slept well, but on 
awaking in the morning was horrified to find Shickshack 
at his post, dead, frozen stiff, with knife still in hand, 
and several dead wolves around him. Presently her 
utter despair was relieved by hearing a familiar voice 
at the mouth of her retreat. It was that of Abe Lincoln. 
Providentially he and Antywine, his chain-carrier, were 
returning that way to New Salem from their long employ- 
ment at land surveying. They carried Peggy home, and, 
with other villagers, returned and conveying the dead 
chief's body there, laid it out in state in the parlor of 
the Eutledge tavern. In preparing it for burial, Lincoln 
and Antywine found encircling it a snake's skin stuffed 
— sausage-like — ^with gold coins. This was Peggy's 
heritage from her father, which the noble red man had 
so faithfully guarded for years. It amounted, by their 
count, to two thousand and twenty dollars. Replac- 
ing the treasure in its scaly receptacle, Mr. Lincoln, who, 
by common consent, was now constituted the guardian 
of Peggy — or, as she was thenceforth designated. Miss 
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Consuelo Lorimer — ^proceeded to fasten it around his 
own body. So esteemed was Shickshack by the entire 
community that all its able-bodied men turned out to 
cut and beat down a road through the deep snow to the 
Concord burying ground, seven miles distant from the 
village, where they dug a grave and buried him. Thus 
Mrs. Catherwood ends the career of Shickshack. How- 
ever, the well-told story continues with unabated inter- 
est, recounting the reappearance of Don Pedro backed 
by the Clary's Grove gang; the fine appeal to them by 
Dick Yates; the fight of their leader, Red Clary, and 
Lincoln, ending in Red being knocked out in the first 
round by Abe, followed by a change of the gang's senti- 
ment in favor of the orphan girl ; whereupon they mobbed 
the villain, Don Pedro, rolling him in a barrel three 
times down into the icy waters of the Sangamon, then 
ran him out of the settlement, where he was never again 
heard of. Finally, Consuelo, with her wealth secured, 
and Antywine, who regained his inheritance that Sally 
had gobbled up, were married and dwelt thereafter in 
peace and happiness. 

Shickshack in reality was a Winnebago chief.* His 
name, a compound word, Shick-Shack, is said to signify 
in the Winnebago language the Rising Sun. The date 
of his coming to the Sangamon country is unknown, but 
is was probably at some time after the war of 1812-14 
with England had terminated. He was there when the 
first white settlers ventured, after peace was restored, 
that far north into ^Sthe Indian country." Tom Beard 
and Murray McConnel met him when, in 1819, they rode 
on horseback from Edwardsville to **the beautiful 
Mound village" of the Kickapoo's, a short distance 
below the junction of the Sangamon and Illinois rivers, 
where the city of Beardstown now stands. In the spring 
of the next year, when Archibald Job brought his family 



Shickshack is (erroneously) described as a Pottawatomie in the 
History of Cass County, Illinois. By William H. Perrin, Chicago. 6. 
L. Baskin & Co., 1882, p. 161. 
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from Maryland and settled at Sylvan Grove, three miles 
southeast of the present city of Virginia, then in Greene 
county, Shickshack's Indians, fourteen miles to the north- 
east, were his nearest neighbors. The band comprised 
about forty men with their squaws and a full comple- 
ment of children of various ages. Their village, of 
twenty-five or thirty deerskin lodges, was on the south 
side of the Sangamon, ,twenty-five miles above its new 
mouth, and a dozen or more miles west of New Salem. 
It was situated in the southern edge of the timber on a 
slight elevation above the line of highest overflow of the 
river in wet seasons, and perhaps a hundred yards east 
of Middle creek, which there crosses the bottom in its 
course from the uplands to join the Sangamon. 

The alluvial bottom, comparatively level, is at that 
point (approximately) three-quarters of a mile in width. 
A third of that extent, next to the river, was covered 
with a dense forest growth between which and the bluffs, 
on the south, was a tract of open prairie affording ample 
grazing for the Indians' horses. Across that bottom 
prairie, almost opposite the site of the Indian village, 
is a high and very conspicuous dome-shaped hill almost 
isolated from the range of bluffs, of which it forms a 
part, without a tree or shrub growing upon it, that to 
this day is known as '^Shickshack's Knob." Its location 
on the present map is near the northeastern corner of 
Cass county, in Eichmond precinct, on Section 29, of 
Township 19, Eange 8. From its summit a fine view is 
obtained of an extensive scope of the Sangamon valley, 
including the higher lands beyond the river to the north. 
It was daily resorted to by the chief and members of 
his band who utilized it as an observatory and, when 
necessary, as a signal station, by fire on its top to call 
in the scattered hunters and trappers. It is said that 
many of the Indians passed the warm summer nights 
on the Knob, not only for the better facilities for watch- 
ing and guarding their horses on the plain below, but 
to escape the annoyance of the myriads of mosquitoes 
infesting the lower grounds. 
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When Philip Hash moved from Kentucky to Illinois, 
early in the spring of 1822, he settled on a claim in the 
hills but a short distance back of Shickshack's Kiiob. 
Among other children he brought with him was a son, 
Zachariah Hash, then ten years old, who was born in 
Greene county, Ky., on the 6th of April, 1812, and who 
passed the balance of his life almost in sight of the 
Sangamon river, dying at Chandlerville, in Cass county, 
on the 12th day of May, 1907, having reached the 
age of ninety-five years. For five years after his arrival 
in Illinois Zach Hash was a frequent visitor in Shick- 
shack's village, a playmate of the chief's only son, and 
invariably well treated by all the Indians of the band, 
of whom he retained a vivid recollection to his last days. 
The personal reminiscences of Mr. Hash, and what he 
later heard told by the older members of his father's 
family and some of their neighbors, comprises all that 
is now known of Shickshack's history and domestic life. 

When he and his band of Indians came to the Sanga- 
mon country the Kickapoos had displaced the Pottawato- 
mies in Illinois, and were occupying all its central por- 
tion between the Wabash and Illinois rivers from the 
Kankakee on the north, to the Kaskaskia river at the 
south. The Winnebagos, who held the territory from 
the upper reaches of the Illinois and Eock rivers north- 
ward to and beyond the Wisconsin river, were always 
on friendly terms with their southern neighbors, the 
Kickapoos. Shickshack said that being opposed to war- 
fare he left his people to avoid forced participation in 
their interminable forays upon the Chippewas, and other 
weak tribes near by, and had come down to the Sanga- 
mon, where fish and game were plenty, that he might 
live in peace and quietude. He was always well dis- 
posed to the whites, treating them with .the utmost 
respect, and when they called at his village extended to 
them cordial hospitality. 

In figure and general appearance Shickshack was a 
typical Indian, erect, muscular and active, about 5 feet 
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9 inches in height, with usual weight of, say, 165 
pounds. He had — as all Indians have — ^keen black eyes, 
coarse black hair, heavy lower jaw and high cheek bones. 
His features in repose wore a harsh and unpleasant 
expression, stolid and immobile, belying his natural 
disposition to jovial mirthfulness and sympathetic kind- 
ness. At the time Mr. Hash knew him he was between 
thirty-five and forty years of age, and could speak Eng- 
lish a little — enough to converse, by aid of his sign 
language, with the white settlers. He was an inveterate 
tobacco smoker, but — strangely for an Indian — detested 
liquor, and would not tolerate liquor drinking in his 
camp. His daily occupation, as that of all his band, was 
hunting, fishing and trapping. Their amusements were 
horse and foot racing, ball playing and pitching quoits. 
Their hunting grounds extended all along the Sangamon 
and adjacent prairies, down and beyond the Illinois 
river, and even beyond the Mississippi. At certain 
seasons almost the entire band would be away, on hunt- 
ing expeditions, for weeks or months. 

That same course of life had no doubt been pursued 
for ages before Shickshack's time by .the Indians who 
dwelt in this region. In the first settlement of Morgan 
county by white pioneers a well-worn Indian trail was 
easily traced — and can now in places be still discerned — 
from their crossing of the Illinois river near Meredosia 
lake up to the great mound at Beardstown, where it 
turned to the east, continuing up the Sangamon bottom 
on the south side, passing on by Shickshack's village, 
to the mouth of Salt creek, where it crossed .the Sanga- 
mon and continued on to the old Kickapoo village in the; 
eastern part of McLean county. Another one of their 
trails starting from the same crossing of the Illinois 
river took the prairie route along the edges of the timber 
eastward, rounding the head of Indian creek, skirting 
the groves on Eock creek, and on to the Sangamon where 
it joined the first trail at the Salt creek ford. Those 
trails were traveled periodically by large parties of 
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Indians, from the upper villages going to and returning 
from their distant hunting grounds. As late as the 
autumn of 1825, after Archibald Job had settled at Syl- 
van Grove, a number of Indians returning to Salt creek 
from their annual fall hunting, down on the Illinois 
river, suddenly appeared one day at the cabin when Mrs. 
Job was alone with her young children and asked for 
bread. She gave them all the bread and meal she had, 
which they soon consumed after making a fire by a log 
in the clearing to cook the meal and broil their meat. 
Having finished their repast, and drank at the spring, 
they laid at the cabin door the whole carcass of a deer 
and several wild turkeys, and proceeded on their way.* 
Shickshack had two wives — as some others of his 
band also had. One of his wives, named Lo-lo, was a 
Winnebago whom he had married before leaving his 
tribe; the other, named Mah-qua-la, was a Kickapoo 
squaw he married — ^probably from diplomatic considera- 
tions — after he had squatted on the territory of her 
people. Both squaws were, of course, full-blooded 
Indians, and by no means stunning beauties — as judged 
by the standards of modem esthetics; yet, their neatly 
braided hair, and sparkling black eyes surmounting full, 
slightly flushed cheeks, and perfect teeth, rendered their 
appearance less repulsive than that of the average 
females of their race. Their clothing was in part of 
calico and linsey, and their feet were encased, both in 
summer and winter, in elaborately beaded moccasins of 
deer or elk skin. They could speak only a few words 
of English, but were quite voluble in their own dialects, 
in which the sense of humor was not deficient, as was 
frequently manifested by their jesting and hearty laugh- 
ter. Notwithstanding .their slavish drudgery they ap- 
peared contented — perhaps happy — seemingly in perfect 
harmony in their social relations. 



♦See in Transactions of the Illinois State Historical Society for the 
year 1901, pp. 108-110, a paper entitled, "An incident in the early history 
of Morgan county, Illinois," by John Yaple. 
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Mah-qua-la, the Kickapoo squaw, had three children, 
all girls; and Lo-lo, the "Winnebago wife, had but one 
child, a boy, sprightly and quick-witted, named Goo-mah, 
a year or so older .than Zack Hash, and often his boon 
companion in hunting rabbits and shooting frogs with 
bows and arrows. Though the two squaws had separate 
lodges, in close proximity, they shared together the 
cooking and all other domestic work, and the four chil- 
dren seemed the property of both in common. They 
often went together to the timber near by after fire wood, 
and sometimes they joined together in planting and cul- 
tivating the corn, beans, and pumpkins in the brush-fenced 
field near the slough; but usually one remained at the 
lodges, seeing after the children and attending to the 
cooking, while the other was, with other squaws out at 
work. 

Shickshack's domestic life was evidently agreeable; 
and the loyalty and confidence of all his band, and the 
friendship of his white neighbors, were very satisfac- 
tory; but his position on the Sangamon was annually 
becoming more precarious and untenable. He was from 
the first merely a tenant by courtesy, or suflFerance, of 
the Kickapoos who, in 1819— only a little while after he 
came among them — sold to the United States all their 
lands in central Illinois, of which they claimed **a large 
portion by descent from their ancestors, and the balance 
by conquest from the Illinois nation, and uninterrupted 
possession for more than half a century.''* After that 
cession of their possessions the greater part of the 
tribe — always inveterately hostile to the whites — ^left 
the state for a resei*vation allotted to them beyond he 
Mississippi. A few detached bands of them, however, 
reluctant to leave their life-long homes, ** lingered upon 
the Embarrass, the Vermilion, and their northwestern 
tributaries, until 1832 or 1833, when they joined their 
people" in Kansas Territory.* 



♦Handbook of American Indians, Bureau of Am. Ethnology, Washing- 
ton. 1907, p. 684. 

♦The niinois and Indiana Indians. By Hiram W. Beckwith, Chicago. 
The Fergus Printing Company, 1884, p. 137. 
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Then, too, .the discomfort of Shickshack was aug- 
mented by the white pioneers, constantly crowding in 
and by entering land, or taking np claims, rapidly cur- 
tailing the scope of his hunting domain. That absorp- 
tion of the public lands by incoming settlers had also the 
effect of speedily reducing the former abundance of wild 
game of all kinds, thereby diminishing the Indian's prin- 
cipal means of subsistence. The last buffalo of the great 
herds that once roamed over the Illinois prairies was 
killed in 1816, and the last elk in 1818. The Illinois and 
Sangamon rivers, and their tributaries, were in early 
times the habitat of innumerable beavers. Two of them, 
eluding their many enemies, survived until November, 
1876 — the last two seen in the State — ^when they were 
trapped in DowelPs slough near the Sangamon river in 
Menard county. The onward, irresistable march of 
civilization convinced Shickshack that he must soon va- 
cate his station and look up another home. The crisis 
in his affairs came in 1827. In the spring of that year 
he saw with amazement and consternation the first steam- 
boat that ruffled the placid waters of the Illinois river, 
the ** Mechanic, John S. Clark, Master," ascend that 
stream, and with much smoke and noise pass on up to 
Fort Clark (Peoria). To him that puffing and sputter- 
ing of steam clearly sounded the doom of the Indian 
in Illinois. Following closely in the wake of that floating 
marvel came the startling rumors of trouble in the north- 
west foreboding dire calamity to his people there. Swift 
carriers brought the alarming intelligence of a *^ Winne- 
bago War." By hurried orders from Governor Ed- 
wards Colonel Thomas M. Neale, of Springfield, quickly 
enrolled a regiment of volunteers in Sangamon and Mor- 
gan counties, and at once set out for Galena. 

To what extent the impending peril to his distant kins- 
men influenced Shickshack is not known ; or how he was 
informed of it; but one afternoon (in 1827) before 
Philip Hash had heard that an ^* Indian war had broken 
out in the Fever Eiver lead diggins," he appeared at that 
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pioneer's cabin, and telling the inmates that he was go- 
ing away never to return, he shook hands with each 
member of the family impressively bidding them *^ good- 
bye," and immediately hastened away. The next day 
Mr. Hash having occasion to go down into the bottom 
was astonished on discovering that the Indians had left. 
Not a vestige of their village remained but smoldering 
embers marking the position of the lodges that so long 
formed a part of the wild landscape. The trail made 
by the moving Indians crossed the Sangamon at a point 
due north of the knob, and the Illinois above the mouth 
of the Spoon river; from there it was afterwards 
learned, the band, holding a course directly north, 
reached Prophetstown, on Eock river, and thence went 
on to the Wisconsin river hills. 

When the demoralized mob of militia called out by 
Governor Reynolds to repel Black Hawk's raid, after 
burning Prophetstown, reached Dixon's Ferry, on Rock 
river, in the first week of May, 1832, Captain Allen F. 
Lindsey, of Morgan county, Philip Hash, Zadock W. and 
Royal Flynn, Wm. Lindsey, and Jacob Yaple, members 
of his company, Travis Elmore, a private in the company 
of Captain Abraham Lincoln, and several other volun- 
teers from Morgan and Sangamon counties, who knew 
Shickshack here, were much surprised and pleased to 
meet him there. He had heard, he said, that among the 
soldiers who were coming north to fight Black Hawk — 
whom he very much disliked — there were some of his old 
friends from the Sangamon country, whom he had come 
to see and once more take by the hand. They enter- 
tained him, and his few Winnegabo companions, as sump- 
tuously as their circumstances then permitted, greatly 
to his gratification; but his visit was brief. The next 
day he bade them farewell and departed for Wisconsin. 

After the final battle of the Black Hawk war, at the 
mouth of the Bad Axe, on August 2, 1832, Black Hawk, 
who, with a dozen or so of his body guard had escaped, 
fled up the Wisconsin river and concealed themselves 
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at the ^^ Dalles" on that stream. They were pursued and 
captured by a party of friendly Winnebagoes who, by 
persuasion, induced them to return to Prairie du Chien 
and surrender to General Atkinson. Subsequently Cap- 
tain Lindsey often stated he was informed by reliable 
persons who were there at the time, that Shickshack was 
one of those ' ^ friendly Winnebagos ' ' mentioned who ap- 
prehended the famous Sac warrior and placed him in the 
custody of the United States troops. 

The Winnebagoes of the north, struck with dismay at 
the merciless slaughter of the Sacs and Foxes, and sum- 
mary expulsion of the remnant of them that survived, 
as soon as possible after that decisive carnage at the 
Bad Axe, concluded a treaty (on the 15th of September, 
1832), at Fort Armstrong on Eock Island, with the 
United States, whereby they sold to the latter all their 
lands lying south and east of the Wisconsin river and of 
the Fox river of Green Bay. Before the year closed a 
large portion of the tribe crossed the Mississippi into 
Iowa, .thence into Missouri, where they remained a short 
period, and .then moved their reservation west of Fort 
Leavenworth in Kansas.* There can be no doubt that 
Shickshack, with his family and his faithful followers, 
were included in that tribal exodus; and there is every 
element of probability — in absence of positive cer- 
tainty — that in the fullness of time the mortal remains of 
that worthy, honorable, Indian were entombed in one 
of the many burial grounds on the crest of the bluffs 
that overlook the beautiful valley of the Kaw river. 

Honorable Thomas L. Harris, when representing the 
Sixth Illinois District in the Thirty-fourth Congress 
(1855- '57), had provisions made for a new mail route 
from Petersburg, Menard county (his home), down the 



*A small part of the V^innebago tribe remained on the north side of 
the Wisconsin river for several years longer. By a second treaty, 
Nov. 1, 1837, they ceded that residue of their lands to the United 
States, and thereby agreed to remove west of the Mississippi within 
eight months thereafter, an engagement they did not comply with 
until some three years later. — The Illinois and Indiana Indians. By 
Hiram W. Beckwith, op. cit,, p. 155. 
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Sangamon bottom to Beardstown, including incidentally 
a post oflSce on the line at the crossing of Job's creek in 
Bowen (now Hickory) precinct, in Cass county, to be 
named Shickshack. But before the post office depart- 
ment could perfect arrangements for putting the route 
in operation the rapid multiplication of mail facilities 
in that part of the district rendered it unnecessary. Con- 
sequently, the contemplated post route was abandoned, 
and the proposed post office to perpetuate the name of 
Shickshack, the last Indian chief south of the Sangamon, 
in Illinois. 



